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With  a  view  to  obviate  the  'reat  difficulty  experienced  by  Amateurs  (par¬ 
ticularly  in  country  houses)  in  obtaining  Scenery,  &c.,  to  fix  in  a  Drawing  Room, 
and  then  only  by  considerable  outlay  for  hire  and  great  damage  caused  to  walls, 
we  have  decided  to  keep  a  series  of  mounted  Coloured  Scenes  which  are  ready 
for  immediate  use  or  they  can  be  had  unmounted  on  thirty  sheets  of  strong  paper 
and  can  be  joined  together  or  pasted  on  canvas  or  wood,  according  to  require¬ 
ment.  Full  directions,  with  diagrams  shewing  exact  size  of  Back  Scenes  Borders, 
and  Wings,  can  be  had  free  on  application.  The  following  four  scenes  are  kept 

in  stock.  _  _  _ 

The  above  ie  an  illustration  of  this  scene.  It  is 
kept  ir.  two  sizes.  The  size  of  the  back  seene  of  the  smaller  one  is  10  feet  long 
and  CA-  feet  high,  and  exfcendB  with  the  wings  and  border  to  16  feet  long  and  8  feet 
high.  The  back  scene  of  the  large  one  is  13 feet  long  and  9  feet  high  and  extends 
with  the  Wings  and  Border  to  20  feet  long  and  11$  ieet  high  It  is  not  necessary 
to  have  the  scene  the  height  of  the  room,  as  blue  paper  to  represent  sky  is  usually 
hung  at  the  top  Small  size,  with  Wings  and  Border  complete,  63s.  ;  unmounted 
on  paper  sheets,  30s.  ;  large  size,  mounted,  84s. ;  unmounted,  40s.  Blue  paper  2d. 
per  sheet,  small  size.  A  double  quantity  would  be  required  if  used  for  the  large 

scene,  _  _ 

4Fh4a  is  similar  in  style  to  the  above,  only  a  wood  scene 
is  Introduced  in  the  centre.  It  is  kept  in  two  sizes,  as  the  previous  scene,  and 
blue  paper  can  be  introduced  as  before  indicated.  Small  size,  with  Wings  and 
Borders  complete,  mounted,  03e. ;  unmounted,  30s.  Large  size,  mounted,  84s.  ; 
unmounted,  40s. 

JET" 1C*  C3*3E3 „  — This  is  a  sheet  of  paper  on  which  foliage  is  drawn, 

which  can  be  repeated  and  cut  in  any  shape  that  m  required.  Small  size,  30  inches 
b>  20  inches,  Is.  per  sheet ;  large  size,  40  inches  by  80  inches,  Is.  6d.  per  sheet. 

TTJE^JEI'IEJ  CXWISC.— This  is  to  be  used  with  the  foliage 

sheets  and  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  scene. — Price  and  size  same  as  foliage.  ; 


3Dlt?E* 1 W" H JEW Gh  3RfOO!MC-— This  scene  is  only  kept  in 
the  large  si  ;c,  the  bock  scene  is  13  feet  long  and  9  feot  high  and  extends  with  the 
Wings  and  Borders  to  20  feet  long  and  11$  feet  high.  In  the  centre  is  a  French 
window,  leading  down  to  the  ground,  which  could  be  made  practicable  if  re¬ 
quired.  On  the  left  wing  is  a  fireplace  with  mirror  above,  and  on  the  right  wing 
is  an  oh  painting.  The  whole  scene  tastefully  ornamented  and  beautifully 
coloured, '  orming  a  moat  elegant  picture.  Should  a  box  scene  be  required  extra 
Wings  can  be  had,  consisting  of  doors  each  side,  which  could  be  made  practicable. 
Brice,  with  Border  and  one  set  of  Wings,  mounted,  84s. ;  unmounted,  40s.  ;  with 
Border  and  two  sets  of  Wings,  to  form  box  scene,  mounted,  105b.  ;  unmounted, 

60s.  - 

C30^CT.^k.&3E3  IISffTBItlOK,.  -This  is  also  kept 
in  the  large  size  only.  In  the  centre  is  a  door  leading  outside.  On  the  left  eentre 
is  a  rustic  fireplace,  and  the  right  centre  is  a  window.  On  the  Wings  are  painted 
shelves,  Ac.,  to  complete  the  scene  A  box  scene  can  be  made  by  purchasing 
extra  Wings,  as  before  described,  and  forming  doors  on  each  side.  Price,  with 
Border  ana  one  set  of  Wings,  mounted,  84s. ;  unmounted,  406.  ;  with  Border  and 
two  seta  of  Wings,  to  formbox  scene,  mounted,  106s.  ;  unmounted,  60s. 


The  above  oan  be  seen  mounted  at  89,  Strand,  London.  Full 
directions  accompany  each  Scene. 
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ACT  > 

Scese. — r.  side  view  of  Farm-house  ;  prominent  window 
th t  ough  whi'  h  is  seen  th°  firelight,  Beside  the  window  a  large 
holly  to  ee.  l.  gates  leading  to  Manor  Souse.  In  hack  a 
stile,  beyond  w  rich,  in  flat,  is  a  lane  leading  to  village  and 
village  church  .  Snow  everywhere,  but  not  fallina.  Enter  from 
farm  several  Rustics  headed  by  Bob. 

Bob.  'Hires  cheers  for  Harry  Manvers  and  his  good  wife 
three  cheers,  neighbours— A  Merry  Christmas  and  God  bless 
them  ! 

Sam.  Ay,  ay— three  cheers,  for  he  be  a  good  man,  just  like 
his  father— not  like  the  young  Squire,  who  seems  to  think 
that  poor  honest  folks  be  no  better  than  a  set  of  dogs.  Three 
cheers,  and  loud  ’uns  ?et  ’em  be,  neighbours.  ( three  loud 
hurrahs  from  Rustics.  Bob  stands  on  the  stile  and  waves  his 
hat) 

Bob.  A  ringer  for  the  last,  boys— a  ringer  for  the  last  ! 

Enter  Ralph,  riding  whip  in  hand,  by  stile,  off  which  h* 
thrusts  Bob,  who  falls  to  the  ground.  Chord. 

Ralph.  Stand  aside,  fellow  ! 

Enter  Harry,  Mary,  and  Sukey  hurriedly. 

Har.  What  is  this  ? 

Bob.  ( rising )  The  Squire  struck  me  down,  farmer  as 
if  I  had  been  a  dog. 

Har.  Ralph  Waters,  there  is  a  right  of  way  from  this  place 
to  the  village,  and  peer  or  peasant  may  claim  that  right. 

Ralph.  I  want  no  telling  from  you.  The  fellow  sto'M  in 
my  path  and  I  kicked  him  aside  as  I  would— (Ralph  advances 
towards  Harry  with  whip  raised.  Harry  clenches  his  fist  and 
assumes  an  attitude  of  defiance) 

Hap..  Squire,  you  are  a  mean-spirited  coward.  A  brave 
youth  would  protect,  not  assail  old  age.  I  would  rather  a 
thousand  times  be  that  poor  peasant,  who  toils  from  sunrise 
to  sunset  for  his  daily  bread,  than  the  lord  of  the  proud  lands 
which  stretch  around  us,  with  a  heart  as  cahous  as  thine  own 
Ralph.  Dog  ! 

Har.  (fiercely)  Oh,  beware  what  3  ou  would  do,  Squire  or 
yeoman's  arm  may  teach  you  to  respect  those  you  threaten. 
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ACT  J 

Scehe.  r.  side  view  of  Farm-house  ;  prominent  window 
through  whvh  is  seen  th»  firelight,  Beside  the  window  a  large 
holly  tree.  l.  gates  leading  to  Manor  House.  In  hack  a 
stile,  beyond  which,  in  flat,  is  a  lane  leading  to  village  and 
village  church  .  Snow  everywhere,  hut  not  fallina.  Enter  from 
farm  several  Rustics  headed  by  Boh. 

Bob.  Three  cheers  for  Harry  Manvers  and  his  good  wife, 
three  cheers,  neighbours — A  Merry  Christmas  and  God  bless 
them  ! 

.  Sam.  Ay,  ay — three  cheers,  for  he  be  a  good  man,  just  like 
his  father  not  like  the  young  Squire,  who  seems  to  think 
that  poor  honest  folks  be  no  better  than  a  set  of  dogs.  Three 
cheers,  and  loud  ’uns  Jet  Vm  be,  neighbours.  ( three  loud 
hurrahs  f rom  Rustics.  Bob  stands  on  the  stile  and  leaves  his 
hat) 

Bob.  A  ringer  for  the  last,  boys— a  ringer  for  the  last! 

Enter  Ralph,  riding  whip  in  hand,  by  stile,  off  which  h? 
thrusts  Bob,  who  falls  to  the  ground.  Chord. 

Ralph.  Stand  aside,  fellow  ! 

Enter  Harry,  Mary,  and  Sukey  hurriedly. 

Har.  What  is  this  ? 

Bob.  {rising)  The  Squire  struck  me  down,  farmer  as 
if  I  had  been  a  dog. 

Har.  Ralph  Waters,  there  is  a  right  of  way  from  this  place 
to  the  village,  and  peer  or  peasant  may  claim  that  right 
Ralph.  I  want  no  telling  from  you.  The  fellow  sto^d  in 
my  path  and  I  kicked  him  aside  as  I  would— (Ralph  advances 
towards  Harry  with  whip  raised.  Harry  clenches  his  fist  and 
assumes  an  attitude  of  defiance) 

Hap.  Squire,  you  are  a  mean-spirited  coward.  A  brave 
youth  would  protect,  not  assail  old  age.  I  would  rather  a 
thousand  times  be  that  poor  peasant,  who  toils  from  sunrise 
to  sunset  for  his  daily  bread,  than  the  lord  of  the  proud  lands 
which  stretch  around  us,  with  a  heart  as  cahous  as  thine  own 
Ralph.  Dog  ! 

Har.  {fiercely)  Oh,  beware  what  j  ou  would  do,  Squire,  or 
a  yeoman's  arm  may  teach  you  to  respect  those  you  threaten. 
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Sam.  Hear,  hear  ! 

Bob.  Ha,  ha,  that’s  right,  farmer — that’s  right. 

Ralph.  Confusion.  !  braved  by  a  rustic  ! 

Ralph  strikes  Bob  on  the  shoulders  with  his  ivhip.  Harry 
wrests  it  from  him  and  flings  it  over  the  stile. 

Har.  Coward  ! 

Ralph,  {striking  him )  Rascal  ! 

Harry  about  to  return  the  blow,  when  Mary  springs 

between  them. 

Mar.  Hold,  Harry,  hold— degrade  not  yourself  by 

quarrelling  with  one  who  is  unworthy  even  your  scorn. 

Ralph,  enraged,  strikes  Harry  over  Mary’s  shoidder.  Hatry 
gently  thrusts  Mary  aside. 

Har.  {striking  Ralph  down)  Stand  aside,  Mary — stand 
aside  !  By  Heaven,  this  is  beyond  endurance. 

Mar.  {again  interposing)  Harry,  Harry,  for  mercy’s  sake, 
spare  him — heed  him  not.  Let  him  go  liis  way  or  his  evil 
nature  will  find  means  to  do  us  injury. 

Har.  I  can  deny  you  nothing,  but  flesh  and  blood  cannot 
endure  such  indignities.  (Ralph  rises  to  his  feet) 

Enter  Toby,  who  balances  himself  on  the  top  bar  of  stile, 
with  a  tinker's  devil  containing  live  coals  m  one  hand,  and  a 
soldering  iron  in  the  other.  In  a  drunken  attitude. 

Tob.  What’s  the  matter  1  having  a  fight — go  ahead,  my 
boys.  Never  say  die.  {dismounts  from  stile  and  comes  down 
centre)  Knock  holes  in  each  other,  I’m  here,  and  Toby 
Topples  will  soon  solder  them  up  again. 

Toby  staggers  about  the  stage,  drops  his  fire-pot,  and  at  last 
prevents  himself  from  falling  by  clinging  round  the  neck 
of  one  of  the  Rustics. 

Ralph.  Harry  Manvers,  you  shall  suffer  for  this.  I  will 
blast  your  prospects,  hunt  you  from  the  farm, — drive  you 
forth  in  the  bitter  cold  world  to  starve — to  starve  !  {moves 
towards  gates  of  the  Manor) 

Har.  {snapping  his  fingers)  Ha,  ha,  ha,  you  forget,  Squire, 
I  hold  a  lease  of  the  homestead,  and  while  I  pay  my  rent 
you  have  not  the  power  to  do  it. 

Mar.  ( pleadingly )  Speak  not  to  him,  Harry, 

Har.  I  fear  him  not  for  I  am  an  honest  man,  and  can 
look  a  squire  in  the  face  as  well  as  a  peasant. 

Tob.  [recovering  his  equilibrium)  Bravo,  farmer  !  them  is 
sentiments  as  ought  to  be  soldered  up  for  everybody  to  read. 
You  hear  that,  neighbours  ?  It  ought  to  open  your  hearts, 
for  I’m  blest  if  it  ain’t  gone  and  made  the  very  snow  melt 
into  tears,  {points  to  fire-pan) 
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Mar.  [clinging  to  Harry)  O  i,  Harry!  come  away  and 
leave  him.  Too  well  do  I  know  his  evil  nature.  He 
would  be  but  too  glad  of  any  excuse  to  do  you  harm. 
Already  he  has  sworn  to  blight  our  happiness.  And  for 
what  ?  Because  I  refused  to  listen  to  his  odious  suit — 
because  I  linked  my  fate  with  yours — preferred  to  share 
the  fortunes  of  a  poor  but  honest  man  to  those  of  a  wealthy 
libertine. 

Ralfh.  (furiously)  You  have  struck  me,  Harry  Manvers, 
and  I  will  be  avenged  !  Your  wife  spoke  truly  ;  I  have 
sworn  to  blight  your  happiness,  and  beggar  your  prospe  ts. 
You  have  been  a  serpent  in  my  path,  for  you  married  the 
woman  I  had  marked  out  for  my  own.  I  never  forget  nor 
forgive  an  injury.  You  have  made  me  your  enemy,  and 
shall  yet  find  me  a  bitter  and  deadly  toe  !  ( Exit  Ralph 
through  gates  of  Manor) 

Toe.  ( staggering  after  him)  Stop,  Squire,  stop  !  Do  you 
hear,  you  son  of  a  gun?  Stop,  I  say,  or  I’ll  solder  you  to 
you  own  gate-post.  (Toby  reaches  the  gate  of  the  Manor,  and 
falls.  Chord.  Harry  raises  him,  up  from  the  snow) 

Har.  Why,  Toby  you  are  tipsy  again. 

Tob.  You  are  wrong,  farmer,  I’m  as  sober  as  a  judge — 
ain’t  I,  Sukey  ? 

Su.  Oh,  dear  !  (aside)  The  farmer  will  be  so  angry. 

Har.  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  give  way  to  this  fatal  vice. 
Depend  upon  it,  To  y,  sooner  or  later  you  will  have  cause 
to  repent  it. 

Su.  I  repent  it  now,  for  the  farmer  won’t  let  him  court  mo 
to-night — Oh,  dear  ! 

tob.  It’s  all  owing  to  Christmaq  farmer.  I  ain’t  drunk, 
I’m  only  tired.  There’s  been  such  a  lot  of  pots  to  mend  in 
case  the  puddings  should  fall  through  the  holes. 

Hap.  Ah,  Toby,  it’s  different  sort  of  pets  to  those  you 
have  been  called  upon  to  mend  which  have  made  you  in  this 
state. 

Tob  Never  mind,  farmer,  it’s  Christmas  Eve  and  I 
couldn  t  resist  the  temptation  of  giving  you  a  call  just  to  see 
if  you  wanted  any  soldering  done,  and  wish  you  a  Merry 
Christmas.  (Harry  takes  hold  0/ Toby’s  arms  and  looks  in  his 
face.  Toby  and  Sukey  make  motions  to  each  other) 

Har.  Toby,  you  can’t  deceive  me.  I  know  the  object  of 
your  coming  here  to-night,  and  had  you  come  ere  you  paid 
a  visit  to  the  ale-house,  I  had  given  you  a  generous  welcome. 
But  I  tell  you,  Toby,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  stop  your  courting 
our  Sukey.  She’s  a  good  girl,  and  it  would  be  a  fearful  thing  for 
her  to  wed  a  drunkard.  I  tell  you,  Toby,  as  I  have  told  you 
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before,  that  so  long  as  the  girl  re  uams  beneath  my  roof,  1 
will  do  all  that  l  can  to  save  her  from  destruction.  (Toby 
seizes  ids  fire-pot ,  and  wall's  towards  the  stile) 

Tob.  Then  you  won’t  let  me  speak  t  >  her,  farmer  ?  I 
tell  you  what,  1  have  a  trade  at  my  fingers’  ends,  a  id  I  could 
keep  her  better  than  many  in  the  county. 

Har.  ( wavinj  off  Sukey,  and  again  seizing  Toby)  Toby, 
you  believe  me  your  enemy  ;  I  am  y  >ur  friend,  and  the 
friend,  too,  of  that  poor  orphan  girl.  For-ake  the  pot,  and 
you  shall  ever  be  welcom  •  at  the  farm.  Become  a  sober 
man,  and  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  make  you  and  Sukey  happy. 
Take  my  hand  ;  don’t  leave  me  in  an^er.  Get  sober,  think 
over  what  I  have  said,  and  then  ask  yourself  if  I  am  no  t 
your  friend. 

Tob.  ( extending  his  hand)  Give  me  your  fist,  Harry,  your 
heart  is  soldered  in  the  right  place.  I’ll  get  sober,  and 
til-  n -  e 

Har.  Why  then,  there  wil  be  none  more  welcomn  at  Holly 
Bough  Farm  than  Toby  Topples,  the  village  ti  ker.  So 
good  night,  neighbours  — a  Merry  Christmas  toe  you  all. 
(Harry  waves  his  hat  to  Villagers,  who  exit  over  stils1  allowed 
by  Toby,  who  pauses  and  motions  to  Sukey,  as  he  tands  on 
the  bars.  Exit  Sukey  into  farm.  Harry  lays  his  arm  on 
Mary’s  shoulder  and  she  starts.  Harry  points  to  gates)  Why, 
Mary,  surely  you  do  not  mem  to  let  tins  scene  pa  n  you. 

Mar.  Oh,  Harry,  what  has  happened  this  night  has 
saddened  me.  It  will  turn  what  I  believed  to  be  a  happy 
Christmas  into  a  wretched  one. 

Har.  Why  so? 

Mar.  (pointing  to  gates)  I  fear  that  man. 

Har.  Why  should  you  fear  him  !  am  I  not  here  to  protect 
you  ? 

Mar.  True,  but  you  know  he  sought  my  love. 

Har.  Ye",  but  you  gave  it  to  me. 

Mar.  I  did,  for  you  deserved  it.  Still  my  refusal  to  his 
suit  has  embittered  him  towards  us.  I  ca  not  tell  why, 
but  I  dread  some  evil.  Oh  Harry,  my  heart  tells  me  to¬ 
morrow  will  be  a  sad  day  for  me,  and  I  cannot  stifle  its 
whisperings. 

Har.  Come,  come,  Mar  *,  I  will  make  you  happy  in  spite  of 
yourself.  What,  be  sad  at  this  jovial  seas  »n  ?  No,  n  >,  we  will 
banish  the  silly  feeling.  We  will  decorate  the  wa'ls  of  the  old 
farm  with  the  holly  and  the  mistletoe  and  be  gay  and  happy 
spite  of  all  the  squires  in  England,  (leads  her  up  to  the  holly  tree 
Here,  Mary,  I’ll  cut  a  few  branches  from  the  old  holly  tree 
and  you  shall  carry  them  into  the  farm,  (takes  a  knif 
rom  his  pocket,  and  seizes  a  bough)  Here  is  a  beautiful  bough? 
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See  how  tnickly  'ho  berries  cluster  on  it.  (severs  the  bunch , 
shakes  the  snow  over  him ,  ancl  (jives  it  to  Mary.  Is  about  to 
sever  another  but  drops  his  lcnife)  There,  I  have  lost  my  knif-'. 
Shake  the  snow  off  the  bough,  Mary,  while  I  look  for  it. 
(starts)  Why,  girl,  how  pale  you  look — you  are  shivering. 
Hive  me  the  holly — I  will  carry  it  in.  I  had  forgotten  it  was 
freezing  so  hard,  and  th  it  the  lire-side  was  more  suitable  for 
you  than  the  cold  night  air.  It’s  bitter  cold — run  along  or 
l  shall  think  you  are  frozen.  ( Exit  Harry  and  Mary  r 
into  farm ) 

Enter  at  stile  Toby  Topples  on  top  bar  of  which  he  remains 
swinging  the  fire- pot  in  his  hand. 

Tob.  I’m  drunk,  I  know  I’m  drunk,  but  I  can’t  help  it, 
and  if  I  am  drunk,  I  know  what  Sukey  meant.  She  wi  1 
wait  for  me  at  the  back  of  the  farm,  and  cheer  the  heart  of 
Toby  Topples  with  a  kiss  of  her  pretty  lips.  I’ll  solder  myse  f 
up  a  bit,  so  here  goes.  (Toby  dismounts  from  stile.  Enter 
Sukey,  r.) 

Su.  Oh,  dear  me,  what  a  tli  ng  it  is  to  be  in  love.  ( sees  Toby 
and  screams  affectedly.)  My  Toby — oh,  my  tinker  !  (Toby 
sets  doom  the  fire-pot  and  they  rush  into  each  other  s  arms, 
embrace,  and  Sukey  raises  her  face  covered  with  black) 

Tob.  Sukey,  your  Toby  would  see  you  in  spite  of  twe  ty 
farmers. 

Su.  (in  loud  whisper)  Oh,  I’m  so  glad  you  are  come  back 
But,  Toby  dear,  you  have  been  drinking  again,  and  you  know 
that  Farmer  Man  vers  says  you  shan’t  come  and  court  me  if 
you  get  drunk. 

J  ob  .  (staggering)  1  ain’t  drunk  ;  it’s  love  that  makes  me 
so  unsteady  ;  it’s  my  heart  thumping  against  my  breast  when 
I  look  upon  your  pretty  face,  that  knocks  me  first  on  one 
side  and  then  on  the  other. 

So.  'There,  do  come  into  the  kitchen.  Don’t  make  a  noise 
for  Farmer  to  hear  you  or  he’ll  be  so  angry.  Come  and  sit 
down  by  the  nice  warm  fire.  Oh,  I’ve  got  such  a  beautiful 
hot  cake  for  you. 

Tob.  Well,  you  are  a  good  girl  !  Ah,  Sukey  !  it’s  an 
awful  thing  not  to  have  a  nice  fire,  and  something  hot  to  go 
to,  when  you  have  done  your  day’s  work — not  to  have  a 
pretty,  kind,  little  darling  to  welcome  you  after  toiling  all 
dav  in  the  bitter  cold. 

j 

Su.  Yes,  Toby  ;  but  you  would  never  come  home  to  the 
cheeiful  fire  and  nice  supper  if  you  had  any  one  to  get  them 
ready  for  you  ;  you  are  too  fond  of  the  ale-house,  Toby. 

Tob.  There,  you  don’t  understand  it  !  I  go  to  the  alehouse 
because  there’s  no  pretty  smiling  face  to  welcome  me  home. 
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Su.  And  if  you  had - 

Tob.  I’d  solder  myself  to  my  own  hearthstone. 

&u.  Oh,  he,  he  !  it  s  bitter  cold  1  Do  come  in  ;  the  farmer 
and  his  wife  won’t  see  you  if  you  go  round  to  the  back.  Come 
m  and  have  a  warm  but  don’t  make  a  noise.  (Toby  takes  up 
his  fire- pot  and  exits  with  Sukey,  r.) 

Entei  Ralph  through  gates ,  and  crosses  to  window  of  farm, 
through  which  he  stands  gazing  for  a  few  moments. 

Ralph.  ( bitterly )  So  he  is  decorating  the  walls  with  the 

°  y*  Curse  him  !  he  could  not  have  chosen  a  better  time  to 
cross  my  path,  for  the  news  of  my  father’s  illness  urged  me 
to  tell  him  the  hatred  I  bear  him.  I  shall  soon  be,  if  I  am 
not  so  already,  the  master  of  this  proud  manor,  yet  words 
contained  in  my  father  s  last  letter  haunt  me — were  impressed 
upon  my  mind  when  I  hurled  the  rustic  from  my  path. 
Biih  !  they  can  mean  nothing.  ( again  looks  at  window)  There 
she  sits.  Little  does  she  dream  of  my  presence  ;  little  does 
8  le  suspect  that  night  after  night  my  eyes  are  feastino-  on 
her  beauty— she  is  too  beautiful  to  be  the  wife  of  that  rustic, 
rool  to  refuse  the  honour  I  would  have  conferred  upon  her  ! 
bhe  scorned  the  heart  that  now  only  pants  for  vengeance  on 
ter  plodding  husband.  I  will  plot  and  plan  to  crush  her 
proud  soul,  to  bring  her  and  the  man  whose  love  she  preferred 
to  mine  to  beggary  and  disgrace.  He  holds  a  lease  of  the 
farm,  but  once  assured  of  my  parent’s  death— a  father  I  never 
knew— ana  I  will  find  some  flaw  by  which  I  can  turn  them 
from  the  old  homestead  out  into  the  bitter  cold  world  to 
starve!  \\  hat  s  this  ?  (Ralph  stoops  and  picks  up  Harry’s 
knife.  As  he  holds  it  up  to  examine  it ,  enter  Ben  Dicks  off  the 
stile,  and  comes  down,  c.  Ralph  places  the  knife  on  the  fence 
W°re  farm,  and  turns  towards  Dicks  and  starts) 

Dicks,  (buffetting  his  hands)  It’s  bitter  cold,  sir— bitter 
cold. 

Ralph,  {sarcastically)  Generally  is  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
i-°U  are  s^r>  but  young  blood  and  a  familiarity 
with  the  climate  enables  you  to  bear  it  better  than  I.  The 
man  over  whose  head  an  Indian  sun  has  shone  for  near 

twenty  years  may  be  pardoned  if  he  can  scarcely  bear  such 
bitter  cold. 

Ralph,  {again  starting)  Have  you  been  in  India  ? 

Dicks.  Yes,  sir,  until  four  or  five  months  since. 

Ralph.  And  in  the  army,  if  I  may  judge  from  vour 
costume.  J 

Dicks.  Aye,  sir,  and  in  the  army. 

Ralph.  ( anxiously )  Did  you  know  a  Colonel  Waters  ? 

Dicks,  {raising  Ins  cap)  God  bless  him  !  mv  old 

Colonel  ? — aye,  well  !  ^ 
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Ralph.  Tell  me,  is  he  dead  ? — is  he  dead  ? 

Dicks.  You  appear  anxious  to  learn,  yet  I  should  scarce 
nink  you  could  have  known  him.  But  he  is  dead 

Ralph.  ( joyfully )  Hurrah  !  His  s  -nthen  is  master  of  Bam- 
berry  Manor. 

Dicks.  ( sharply )  Who  says  so  ?  Do  you  know  his  son  ?  If 
you  do  you  know  a  libertine  and  a  scoundrel,  and  if  he  be  a 
friend  of  yours,  cut  his  acquaintance. 

Ralph,  (aside)  I  must  learn  his  mission  here  before  I  make 
him  acquainted  with  whom  I  am.  (aloud)  What  is  there  to 
prevent  the  person  of  wh->m  you  speak  inheriting  the  Manor 
and  broad  lands,  when  he  is  the  only  son  ? 

Dicks.  True,  he  is  the  only  son,  but  Ben  Dicks — and  that 
is  me — for  eighteen  years  servant  to  Colonel  Waters,  can 
prevent  him  claiming  a  single  foot  of  the  vast  estates. 

Ralph.  Ah,  how  1 

Dicks,  (curtly)  That’s  my  business.  And  now,  young  man, 
be  good  enough  to  inform  me  if  that  be  Holly  Bough  Farm. 

Ralph,  (anxiously)  Do  you  want  anybody  at  Holly  Bough 
Farm  ? 

Dicks.  I  should  not  have  sought  it  if  I  hadn’t.  I  want 
to  find  a  Mrs,  Manvers,  for  I  have  news  for  her  that  will 
gladden  her  heart  on  this  cold  Christmas  Eve. 

Ralph.  From  Colonel  Waters '?  —from  India  ? 

Dicks  i  didn  t  say  so. 

Ralph.  But  the  Colonel’s  son - 

Dicks.  1  want  ir  thing  of  him — I  have  heard  of  him,  and 
that’s  enough  for  either  me  or  my  business.  I  seek  only  the 
person  1  have  named.  Is  this  her  dwelling  ? 

Ralph,  (aside)  What  business  can  he  have  with  her  ?  I  must 
know  more,  and  to  do  so  must  prevent  him  meeting  her  or 
her  husband,  (aloud)  Holly  Bough  Farm  lies  on  the  other  side 
of  the  village. 

Dicks.  Why,  I  was  directed  here. 

Ralph.  Then  you  were  directed  wrong. 

Dicks.  Well,  there  is  no  help  for  it.  I  must  march 
back,  for  find  her  to-night  I  am  bound. 

Ralph.  Why  not  to-morrow  ? 

Dicks.  Because  I  always  obey  orders.  The  packet  must 
read  her  to-night. 

Ralph,  (aside)  Ah,  a  packet — it  must  never  reach  her  till 
I  have  learned  its  contents,  (aloud)  Won’t  you  step  into  my 
house  and  rest  yourself  for  a  time  ?  you  are  cold  and  evidently 
tired. 

Dicks.  I  am  both,  but  duty  before  rest.  When  I  have 
done  my  duty  I  will  seek  the  warm  hearth  of  some  friendly 
inn.  Good-night,  (going  towards  stile) 
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Raiph.  (quickly)  stay,  if  you  will  not  accept  rest  and 
refreshment  at  least  let  me  offer  a  glass  of  brandy  to  warm 
you  this  bitter  cold  night.  J 

Dicks  Then  you  must  be  sharp  in  getting  it,  for  I  have 
ye  oo  ong  already.  (Ralph  crosses  to  gates ,  Dicks  to 
window,  and  stands  buffettmg  his  arms) 

Ralph  (aside)  Is  it  possible  that  I  am  not  the  inheritor 
father  s  wealth  ?  F„r  years  I  have  looked  upon  these 
broad  lands  as  my  own,  and  shall  they  go  to  another  ?  It 

wbiVh  n0t  If  ti1G  °ld  man  has  in  his  possession  that 
which  can  rob  me  of  my  expectations,  I  will  tear  them  from 

linn.  He  knows  me  not,  and,  by  Heaven,  I  will  know  all— 

1  haVe  Prevented  him  seeking  her 

W  ?'  'in°U  d  I1-0uld  Prevai1  011  him  to  enter  the  Manor, 
but  1  will  know  his  secret  yet,  and— I  feel  it  here— my  fate. 

(PMces  his  hand  on  his  hreas >.  and  exit  through  gates  of  Manor 
Dicks  looking  m  window  of  farm) 

Dicks.  Ah,  there’s  no  place  like  home.  It’s  full  eighteen 
years  since  I  sat  m  a  place  like  that.  Ogh  !  it’s  bitte?  co  d 
and  the  sight  of  that  cheerful  fireside  is  almost  enough  to 
tempt  me  from  my  duty.  No,  no,  Ben  Dicks,  you  will°obey 
the  last  command  of  your  old  Colonel  before  you  seek  your 

;rnflf0rt'T  T  li  0thT?  Slde  of  the  vi]1;ioe3  then,  after5  all, 
is  the  faun  I  seek.  It  is  too  bad  when  the  weary  and 

footsore  are  sent  out  of  their  way  by  a  fo«,li,h  jester.  No 
at  I  have  suffered  many  greater  hardships  than 
retracing  my  steps  a  mile.  (Harry  appears  at  the  window  and 

thaws  tke  hhnd  U)  Ah)  they  have  slmt  out  the  J 

sight  I  have  gazed  upon  since  I  left  my  native  land  eighteen 
years  agone.  (Dicks  walks  up  and  down ,  buffettmg  his  hands 

Re^\ R^lph  with  a  tumbler  in  his  hand) 
Ralph,  (aside)  The  old  man  will  drink- here  is  a  weapon 
will  pierce  the  heart  and  let  out  the  dearest  secret.  Ere1  he 
has  reached  the  middle  of  the  lane  insensibility  will  render 
him  powerless  to  prevent  me  learning  all.  ( crosses  to  Dicks 
and  continues  aloud)  This  at  least  will  warm  your  blood 
which  must  be  near  frozen,  ami  give  you  renewed  s'ren^h 
to  pursue  your  journey  in  the  bitter  cold. 

Dicks.  ( taking  the  glass)  Well,  sir,  here’s  a  Merry  Christmas 
o  you,  and  confusion  to  the  fellow  who  sent  me  so  far  out  of 
my  way.  (drinks)  It  s  a  drop  of  good  stuff,  and  courses  through 
an  old  mans  veins  like  a  stream  of  pleasure.  Many  thanks 
sir  (giirs  Ualyh  the  glass)  It  is  indeed  acceptable  on  such 
a  bitter  cold  night  as  this  Just  beyond  the  church,  you  said 
lay  Holly  Bough  Farm,  (going)  *  ’ 

in  C/nSS  tl11°  8tde~keeP  alon2  the  lane— bear  round 

to  the  left  of  the  church,  and  you  will  find  the  place  you  seek. 
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Dicks.  Good-night  then  ;  for  one  scorched  for  near  twenty 
years  by  the  sun  of  India  can  ill  stand  this  bitter  cold. 

Ralph.  ( crossing  to  gates)  Good-night.  (aside)  Now  to 
change  my  dress  and  follow  him.  Ha,  ha  !  old  man,  you  carry 
a  secret,  whose  weight  I  will  soon  relieve  you  of  !  aye,  ere  one- 
half  that  narrow  lane  shall  hold  your  footprints.  (fixit  Ralph, 
th  rough  gates.  Dicks  places  his  hand  on  the  stile,  hesitates, 
clasps  his  forehead  in  his  hand ,  and  comes  down  c. ) 

Dicks.  What  strange  feeling  is  this  ?  my  brain  swims — a 
film  seems  to  be  gathering  over  my  eyes,  and  my  limbs 
tremble,  but  not  with  cold.  Great  Heaven!  what  can  this 
mean  ?  I  can  scarcely  see.  hardly  breathe.  Merciful  powers  ! 
can  it  be  possible  that  this  man  is  the  son  of  my  old  Colo  el, 
and  this  the  farm  I  seek?  Have  I  revealed  my  trust  to  him 
and  been  drugged — poisoned  ?  Have  1  placed  my  life  in 
jeopardy  by  my  foolish  tongue  ?  The  place  swims  round — I 
can  scarcely  stand — the  farm — Ah,  Heaven,  I  cannot  reach 
it — my  limbs  are  frozen  or  dead — Oh,  my  head  !  my  heart  ! 

( places  his  hand  on  his  breast)  Ah  !  the  packet — that  1  was  to 
confide  to  her.  Oh,  fool,  fool  !  I  ree  it  all.  I  have  been 
drugged  that  he  may  obtain  it  ;  where  can  I  conceal  it  ?  In 
the  snow  ?  No,  no  !  that  will  melt  an  !  reveal  it  to  him.  Oh, 
that  I  could  reach  the  door  of  the  farm  !  Oh,  that  I  could 
hide  it  somewhere  till  this  tit  has  passed  away  !  Is  there  no 
place  ere  insensibility  renders  me  powerless  to  shield  it. 
(staggers  towards  window  of  farm)  Heaven  give  me  strength 
to  reach  it,  or  shew  me  some  place  to  conceal  the  paper  1 
swore  at  the  death-bed  of  my  poor  Colonel  to  place  in  no  other 
hands  but  hers.  I  can  go  no  further  !  Great  Hen ven,  guard 
that  which  I  am  powerless  to  shield,  (grasps  at  the  holly  tree 
to  save  himself  from  fallinq)  Ah,  the  Gr*  at  Commander  has 
heard  the  prayer  of  the  old  soldier,  and  placed  beneath  my 
hand  a  receptacle  for  that  treasure  I  would,  as  a  true  man,  so 
faithfully  guard.  This  hollow  between  the  branches  will 
hold  the  packet.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  will  foil  him  yet — I  will 
foil  him  yet  !  (Dicks  supports  himself  by  clinging  to  the  holly- 
tree  with  one  hand ,  whilst  'with  the  other  he  takes  a  paper  from 
his  bosom  and  places  it  in  the  hollow  of  the  tree)  It  is  safe  ! 
Ha,  ha,  ha  !  (Dicks  staggers  and  fall  c.  He -enter  from  gates , 
Ralph,  differently  a 'tired,  and  his  face  partially  concealed  by  a 
large  scarf.  Hurries  towards  stile,  but  stops  short  on  perceiving 
the  prostrate  Dicks) 

Ralph.  So  soon  !  Confound  it  !  I  wish  he  had  crossed  the 
stile  ere  he  fell.  But  no  matter,  they  have  drawn  the  blind 
over  the  window  and  there  are  none  to  see  me.  Now  to  pos¬ 
sess  myself  of  any  document  he  may  have  in  his  possession — 
now  fo  save  my  inheritance.  (Ralph  drops  on  one  knee  be - 
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side  Dicks,  and  thrusts  his  hand  into  his  breast.  Dicks  a  rasas 
his  arm)  1  1 

Dicks.  Villain  !  What  would  you  do  ? 

Ralph.  Save  my  inheritance.  1  am  Ralph  Waters,  and 
by  all  the  furies  I  will  tear  from  you  any  paper  or  deed  that 
can  do  me  harm.  Where  are  they  ?  I  will  have  them,  I  swear 

Dicks.  ( struggling  to  rise)  By  all  my  hopes  you  shall  not. 
1  never  yet  disobeyed  commands,  never  failed  in  my  duty 
never  surrendered  a  trust  to  an  honourable  foe,  and  curse 
me  if  I  do  so  to  a  villain  !  I  am  old  and  weak,  my  blood  has 
been  poisoned  by  your  accursed  hands,  but  while  one  atom  of 
strength  and  breath  remains  I’ll  fight  for  that  entrusted  to 
my  care.  When  Ben  Dicks  meets  his  old  commander  in 
Heaven,  he  must  say  he  obeyed  his  last  order,  and  did  his 
duty  as  a  man  and  as  a  Christian.  (Dicks  regains  his  feet ,  and 
they  struggle  to  the  window  of  the  farm.  Ralph’s  hat  falls  oft) 

Ralph,  {fiercely)  Give  me  any  paper  you  have  for  Marv 
Manvers.  J 

Dicks.  Never  !  (Ralph  takes  the  lmife  from  the  fence  and 
raises  it  above  Ins  head) 

Ralph.  Old  man,  I  swear  to  have  the  secret  you  possess 
Give  it,  or  die  ! 

Dicks.  Would  you  murder  me  ? 

Ralph  I  would  save  my  inheritance,  even  at  the  price  of 
blood.  Your  words  have  told  me  you  hold  the  means  to 
destroy  me.  Yield  them,  or  die  ! 

Dicks.  Never  would  I  do  so  to  a  brave  man,  and  trebly 
never  to  a  coward  and  an  assassin  ! 

Ralph  Then  by  this  means  do  I  possess  them.  Fool 
your  blood  be  on  your  own  head,  (stabs  Dicks,  who  falls  c  ) 

Dicks.  0  viper  !  ’  *' 

.  Ralph,  (flinging  down  knife)  That  cry  will  arouse  the 
inmates  of  the  farm.  I  must  be  quick— quick  !  (flings  himself 
on  his  knees  beside  Dicks) 

Dicks.  Ha,  ha  !  villain,  you  are  foiled  !  I  ^ave  no  paper 
— it — is — is -  '  1  1 

Ralph.  Where  ? 

Dicks  Where  it  will  one  day  rise  in  evidence  against  you. 
Coward  !  murderer  !  I  have  foiled  you,  and  done  my  duty. 

TJ  /  .  .  J  „  (Ml*  b.>ckj  apparently  dead) 

Ralph,  (springing  to  his  jeet)  I  must  fly  or  it  will  be  too 
late.  Confusion  !  someone  comes. 

AW  Toby  hurriedly,  R.,  with  his  red-hot  soldering  iron 
m  right  hand  and  pot  in  left,  and  runs  towards  stile. 
Ralph  springs  to  his feet,  andthey  knock  against  each  other. 
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Toby  strikes  Ralph  on  forehead  and  leaps  over  the  stile 
and  exit.  Ralph  hurriedly  seizes  his  hat  and  exit  by 
gates.  Enter ,  r.  ,  Harry,  Mary,  Sukey,  and  several 
Rustics  with  lanterns) 

Har.  Whence  could  that  cry  have  proceeded  ?  It  appeared 
to  come  from  this  spot. 

Su.  (aside,  looking  nervously  towards  the  stile)  Oh  dear,  I 
don’t  see  him.  I’m  so  glad  he’s  gone  away  before  Farmer 
discovered  him.  (  Harry  takes  a  lantern  from  a  Rustic  and 
walks  slowly  down  c.,  followed  by  Mary,  Sukey,  and  Rustics; 
sees  Dicks  and  sta7'ts. 

Har.  Holloa  !  What  is  this  ?  A  man  lying  in  the  snow  ! 
(Harry  holds  lantern  down  and  Omnes  gather  round.  Re¬ 
enter  from  gate  Ralph  and  several  Servants — Ralph  in  first 
costume.  Servants  join  the  throng) 

Ralph,  (aside)  I  must  be  firm— curse  the  blow,  how  it 
burns  !  The  fellow  knew  me  not,  though  I  knew  him.  (aloud) 
What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  1 

Har.  (to  his  wife)  Some  poor  fellow  pierced,  doubtless, 
by  cold  and  hunger.  lake  the  lantern,  Mary,  I  will 
carry  him  into  the  farm  ;  the  warmth  may  soon  revive  him. 

Mar.  He  is  an  old  soldier  by  his  dress,  perhaps  wandering 
houseless  in  the  bitter  cold.  Run  some  of  you  and  put  some 
more  logs  on  the  fire.  Poor  fellow  !  (Harry  partially  raises 
Dicks,  then  lets  him  fall  back  again,  and  clutches  Mary’s  arm) 

Har.  There  is  blood  on  his  bosom.  Great  Heaven  !  there 
has  been  murder  ! 

Omnes.  Murder  ! 

Har.  (aqain  stoopmg).  Yes,  murder,  foul  murder  !  See, 
he  has  been  stabbed,  and  the  blood  has  dyed  the  pure  white 
snow  to  red.  Search  some  of  you — search  !  The  murderer 
cannot  be  far  off. 

Ralph,  (aside,  pressing  his  hat  down  low)  I  must  be  firm,  or 
I  shall  be  discovered. 

Mar.  (picking  up  knife)  Aye,  truly,  Harry,  there  has  been 
murder.  Here  is  the  weapon  by  which  he  has  met  his 
death.  ’Tis  stained  with  blood,  wet  blood.  (Harry  takes 
the  knife.  Ralph  starts.  Omnes  dose  round) 

Har.  (starting)  Great  Heaven,  as  I  live  ’tis  my  knife  ! 

Mar.  Your  knife! 

Ralph.  His  knife  !  (aside)  Ah,  ah,  now  for  my  revenge, 
(one  of  the  Servants  snatches  the  knife  from  Harry,  and 
examines  it,  and  gives  it  to  Ralph) 

Servant.  Yes,  Squire,  it’s  the  farmer’s  knife  ;  there  is 
“  H.  M. cut  on  the  handle. 

Ralph.  Seize  him  !  He  spoke  truly  when  he  said  the 
murderer  was  not  far  off.  This  knife  betrays  the  assassin. 
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Seize  the  murderer  of  the  poor  old  man.  (Mary  drops  the 
lantern,  and  flings  herself  upon  Harry’s  neck) 

Mar.  ( wildly )  He,  my  husband  -  my  Harry,  a  murderer  ? 

Ralph.  A\  e  !  thy  husband,  a  murderer.  Behold  the 
evidence  of  his  guilt — evidence  that  will  hang  him  as  sure  as 
this  is  Christmas  Eve. 

Mar.  Harry  !  Harry  ! - (the  Servants  seize  Harry,  and 

tear  Mary  from  him ;  she  falls  into  the  arms  of  Sttkey  ;  the 
Rustics  shrink  hack) 

Bar.  Friends,  do  not  shrink  from  me.  This  is  somefoul 
plot  of  that  infernal  villain.  I  am  innocent  of  tlrs  crime, 
&o  help  me  Heaven  ! 

Ralph.  Convey  him  to  gaol.  Let  the  body  be  conveyed 
into  the  farm  to  await  an  inquest,  and  I,  who  can  sympathise 
with  his  poor  wife,  will  take  her  under  my  especial  care. 
Away  with  him  to  gaol— to  gaol  !  (Servants  bear  Harry 
backwards  to  the  stile.  Snow  falls) 

Har.  Villain  !  accursed  villain  !  I  am  innocent.  Oh,  my 
poor  wife— my  poor  wife  ! 

Tableau.  Harry  guarded  by  the  Servants  before  the 
stile.  Sukey  supporting  Mary,  r.  Ralph  pointing 
towards  the  village ,  l.  Rustics,  r.  and  l.  of  Dicks,  c. 
Bells  ringing  the  Christmas  chimes.  Drop. 

END  OF  ACT  I. 


ACT  IL 

Scene  . — Same  ns  before,  except  no  firelight  is  seen  through 
window  of  farm.  Snow  falling.  The  bells  ringing  the 
Christmas  chimes.  A  lapse  of  one  year  supposed  to  have 
taken  place. 

Enter  sloidy  from  farmhouse,  r.,  Mary  ;  pauses  before  window. 

Mar.  Twelve  months,  twelve  wretched,  weary  months 
have  passed  since  that  fatal  night  when  Harry  severed  the 
bough  which  hangs  dry  and  withered  on  the  wall.  Oh,  what 
have  I  suffered  since  that  time — what  must  he  have  suffered 
too  !  Surely  Heaven  has  deserted  us,  or  his  innocence  ere 
this  would  have  been  proclaimed  to  the  world.  Oh,  what  a 
wreck  in  one  fhort  year  has  become  this  once  hap  <y  home  ! 
Ralph  Waters,  you  have  indeed  kept  your  oath.  You  have 
consigned  us  both  to  misery— he  with  tl.e  br,»nd  of  felon  on 
his  brow,  I  a  beggar  without  one  friend  in  the  bitter  cold 
world.  (Mary  clasps  her  hands  over  her  eyes) 

Enter  Ralph  from  gates,  l.  Sees  her ,  starts,  and  crosses 
to  her  side.  Mary  looks  up  and  retreats  a  few  steps. 

Ralph.  Weepmg'f 
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Mar.  You  here,  Ralph  Waters,  you  !  Oh  Heaven,  have 
you  come  to  gloat  on  my  misery  ;  come  to  smile  on  the  wreck 
you  have  made  ;  feast  your  base  soul  on  my  agony  ?  Have 
you  come  to  revt-1  in  the  change  of  one  short  year,  the  work 
of  your  own  black  heart  ? 

Ralph.  You  do  me  wrong,  Mary. 

Mar.  ( indignantly )  Mrs.  Manvers,  sir. 

Ralph.  ( sarcastically )  As  you  please.  I  thought  the  name 
would  have  been  distasteful  to  you  since  it  is  borne  by  a 
murderer. 

Mar.  Villain,  villain  !  have  I  not  suffered  enough  ?  Is 
not  your  revengeful  natuie  yet  satiated?  Can  your  base¬ 
ness  still  go  further  ?  I  am  the  wife  of  no  murderer,  but  of 
a  true  and  honest  man. 

Ralph.  You  f.-rget  the  circumstances  of  last  Christmas 
Eve - 

Mar.  Forget  them  ? — wou  d  to  Heaven  that  I  coula.  But 
you — you  know  that  he  is  innocent.  The  bloody  knife  fell 
from  his  grasp,  and  was  lost  in  the  snow,  when  he  severed  a 
branch  of  that  holly  tree.  You  did  not  believe  him  guilty, 
but  your  wicked  nature  prompted  you  to  accuse  him  of  the 
fearful  deed,  that  you  might  be  revenged  upon  us. 

Ralph.  Bah  !  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  his  guilt,  and, 
instead  of  fretting  about  him,  you  ought  to  feel  happy  that, 
by  some  mysterious  means,  the  body  of  the  murdered  man 
was  removed  ere  a  coroner’s  inquest  had  been  held.  That 
strange  circumstance  saved  him  from  the  gallows.  1  have  little 
fear  of  its  being  discovered  now,  and  so  Harry  Manvers  will 
escape  the  rope,  though  he  will  doubtless  end  his  days  in 
prison.  Come,  I  always  looked  upon  you  as  a  sensible  girl. 
Harry  is  lost  to  you  for  ever  ;  then  why  make  your  existence 
miserable?  You  say  that  I  am  here  to  gloat  over  your 
misery.  I  am  not.  In  the  vain  hope  to  release  your  hus¬ 
band  you  have  beggared  yourself.  Listen  to  me  :  the  lease 
you  hold  is  worthless,  for  you  cannot  |  ay  your  rent,  and 
there  are  none  will  lend  you  the  means  to  do  so.  You 
know  that  I  love  you — would  protect  you.  Harry  is  lost  to 
you  ;  forget  him,  throw  yourself  on  my  protection,  and  1 
will  change  your  misery  to  happiness — your  poverty  to 
wealth  and  splendour-  y<  ur  tears  to  smiles,  (attempts  to 

seize  her  hand)  Consent  to  be  mine,  and  you - 

Mar.  (starting  back )  Hold,  miscreant,  hold  1  What  ! 
become  the  mistress  of  my  bitterest  foe — the  accuser  of  the 
innocent  !  Never,  never  ! 

Ralph.  Beware  !  Think  what  you  do  ! 

Mar.  I  know  what  I  do.  I  spurn  the  reptile  whose 
venomed  sting  has  poisoned  the  peace  and  happiness  of  a 
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cheerful  home.  Become  thine  !  Never  !  Were  that  loved 
husband  guilty,  I  would  still  be  to  him  a  true  and  honest 
wife.  Go  !  leave  me,  and  the  curse  of  an  insulted  and 
injured  woman  rest  upon  your  head.  I  am  poor,  wretched, 
and  broken-hearted,  but  were  the  clouds  of  adversity  a 
thousand  times  as  dense,  I  would  still  cling  to  the  man  I 
love — still  keep  sacred  my  marriage  vow  ! 

Ralph.  Mary  Manvers,  to-morrow  the  rent  of  this  farm  is 
due  ;  see  that  you  arc  prepared  to  pay  it  on  the  following 
morning.  The  wife  of  an  assassin  has  no  claim  to  a  landlord’s 
indulgence,  and  you  have  but  one  claim  on  mine.  Be  pre¬ 
pared  either  with  Lhe  money,  or  your  consent  to  my  proposal, 
or,  by  Heaven,  I  hurl  you  forth  from  the  farm  to  beg — to 
starve  in  the  bitter  cold  !  ( Exit  Ralph  throuyh  gates.  Mary 

sinks  upon  her  knees ,  c.  Bells  commence  the  chimes) 

Mar.  ( listening )  Is  this  but  another  mockery  of  my 
misery  ?  The  bells  seem  to  ring  the  words  of  tidings  of  com¬ 
fort  and  joy,  but  not  for  me — not  for  me  !  Never  more  will 
this  seared  heart  know  comfort  and  joy  ;  they  have  fled  for 
ever,  and  left  me  to  misery  and  despair.  And  now  the  last 
bitter  trial  has  come.  I  must  leave  the  old  homestead,  I  will 
not  wait  to  be  turned  from  it  by  the  vilhhu  who  has  plotted 
our  destruction.  T  will  go  to-night,  whhner  T  know  not  — 
care  not — anywhere— any  where  through  the  bitter  cold. 
(rises  and,  exit  R.  into  farm) 

Enter  Toby  and  Sukey,  preposterously  ivrapped  up,  at  back 
of  stile,  c. ,  Toby  bearing  in  his  hand  the  fire-pot,  on  the 
top  of  ivhich  are  two  plates,  one  over  the  other.  Toby 
beats  the  snoiv  off  the  top  rail  of  the  stile  with  his  apron, 
and  lifts  over  the  pot. 

Tob.  I’ll  get  over  first,  Mrs.  Topples,  my  dear,  and  then  I 
can  help  you.  It’s  so  slippery  that  I  nearly  upset  the  wittles 
and  scalded  my  finders  with  the  gravy.  Lor  !  how  happy  I 
do  feel  that  we  have  got  such  a  nice  warm  supper  to  offer 
her.  Poor  thing,  she  must  take  on  mighty  hard  about  Harry 
not  even  to  care  to  get  a  bit  of  grub  for  herself.  But  it  ain’t 
in  human  natur  to  let  her  starve  either  with  or  agin  her  will, 
is  it,  Sukey  Topples,  my  dear  ? 

Su.  It’s  not  in  our  nature,  Toby.  (Toby  gets  over  the  stile 
and  assists  Sukey  to  follow) 

Tob.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  (both  stoop  and  warm  their  hands  by 
the  fire) 

Su.  Oh,  ho,  ho  !  It’s  bitter  cold,  Toby — I’m  frozen  to 
death.  I  know  1  am,  and  you’ll  have  to  melt  me  ! 

Tob.  Well,  it  is  cold,  but  I  don’t  feel  it  much.  You  take 
this  comforter,  for  blow  me  if  I  like  a  blanket  round  my 
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neck.  (Toby  takes  the  comforter  from  his  neck ,  and  ties  it 
round  Sukey’s,  finishing  the  operation  with  a  kiss ) 

Su.  That  warms  me,  Toby. 

Tob.  There,  you  go  in  and  take  the  wittles,  and  I’ll  stay 
here  and  look  after  the  fire.  1  don’t  like  to  go  in  myself,  for  I 
can’t  abear  to  look  upon  her  pale  face  and  think  that  but  for 
the  drink  I  could  have  saved  her  husband  by  recognising  the 
murderer.  I  marked  him  with  my  soldering  iron,  and 
should  know  him  again  if  we  ever  met.  I  do  wish  I  could 
run  across  him,  I  only  do,  that’s  all. 

Su.  I  wish  I  knew  what  became  of  the  old  soldier  ;  that’s 
what  puzzles  me. 

Tob.  Don’t  you  think  you  had  better  make  haste  and  take 
in  the  wittles,  and  ask  the  poor  cretur  to  come  and  dine 
with  us  to-morrow  ?  only  mind  how  you  do  it,  so  as  not  to 
hurt  her  feelings. 

Su.  Toby  ! 

Tob.  My  dear. 

Su.  There  ought  not  to  be  any  secrets  with  married  people, 
ought  there  ? 

Tob.  Secrets  !  1  should  say  not. 

Su.  Then  do  explain  the  disappearance  of  the  old  soldier. 
I’m  sure  you  can  ;  now  do,  there’s  a  dear.  I’ll  never  tell  any¬ 
body. 

Tob.  Well,  Sukey,  it  would  ease  my  mind  to  tell  you. 
You  know  I  was  drunk  last  Christmas  Eve — I  ain’t  been 
drunk  since,  and  never  will  be  again.  When  I  heard  all 
about  poor  Harry  Manvers  being  accused  of  the  crime  it 
sobered  me,  and  it  struck  me  that  if  the  body  could  be  stolen 
away  before  the  inquest  it  would  save  him.  Certain  of  his 
innocence,  I  stole  the  body  and  carried  it  down  to  the  beach, 
placed  it  in  a  boat,  and  sent  it  adrift — I  had  not  the  heart 
to  throw  it  into  the  sea.  I  watched  the  boat  till  the 
blinding  snow  hid  it  from  my  view,  and  then  went  home, 
resolved  never  to  get  drunk  again.  It  saved  Harry  from  the 
gallows,  if  not  from  a  prison,  and  his  poor  wife  from  perhaps 
death.  Hush  !  see,  there  she  comes.  Let  us  stand  back 
and  watch  her.  What  can  she  want  out  in  this  bitter  cold  ? 

Enter  Mary,  r. ,  habited  in  bonnet  and  shawl',  comes 
down  c. ,  turns  and  gazes  up  at  the  farm.  The  village 
waits  in  distance  playing  11  Horr.e ,  sweet  Home .  ” 

Mary.  Ah,  I  must  leave  you  for  ever— the  only  home  1 
have  ever  known — the  spot  where  all  my  girlhood’s  days 
have  been  passed — the  scene  of  my  love,  my  hopes,  my  joys 
— leave  thee  in  sorrow  and  sadness,  to  go  Heaven  only 
knows  where,  through  the  bitter  cold.  ( hears  the  waits) 
Home,  home  !  I  have  no  home  now.  Villainy  drives  me 
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from  it  into  the  bitter  cold  world.  Never  more  shall  I  know 
what  home  is.  Oh,  wretched  as  it  has  become,  I  cannot 
leave  it.  (sinks  on  the  ground)  Here,  in  sight  of  that  once 
sweet  home,  let  me  die — let  me  die  !  (  I’oby  and  Sukey  come 
forward.  Sukey  kneels  down  beside  Mary  and  throws  her  arms 
round  her  neck  ;  Mary  starts) 

Su.  Oh,  my  poor  missus,  mv  poor  missus  !  (Sukey  and 
M  ary  rise) 

Mar.  Who  are  you  that  come  to  gloat  over  my  misery  \ 
leave  me  to  my  wretchedness. 

Tob.  If  we  do  may  I  be  soldered  to  my  own  devil  !  Mrs 
Manvers,  it’s  me  and  feukey. 

Su.  Yes,  ma’am,  it’s  me  and  Toby,  only  me  and  Toby. 

Mar.  I  know,  I  know,  but  oh,  leave  me  to  my  misery. 

Su.  ( taking  her  arm )  Come  in  out  of  the  cold,  cone  home 

Mar.  Home,  home — I  have  no  home  !  no  place  of  shelter, 
no  place  of  rest,  but  the  snow-cov<  red  earth.  Home  !  I  have 
left  it  for  ever,  to  wander  till  death  soothes  my  sulfer  ngs  in 
the  bitter  cold. 

Tob.  (seizing  her  wrist)  No,  no,  Toby  Toppl  s  has  vot  a  heart 
in  his  bosom  if  it  is  covered  with  a  dirty  leather  apron,  and  if 
the  old  homestead  can  no  longer  be  a  shelter  for  you,  the 
cot  of  the  village  tinker  shall. 

Mar.  No,  Toby,  I  will  not  be  a  burden  on  others.  I  know 
and  feel  your  kindness,  but  you  are  poor,  and  could  ill 
afford  to  succour  the  wife  of  a  felon. 

Tob.  (fiercely)  It’s  a  damned  lie  to  say  that  Harry 
Manvers  is  a  felon  1  Suspicion  rests  on  his  head,  but  the 
blood  of  the  old  soldier  stains  not  his  hand  or  heart  ! 

Mar.  Bless  you,  Toby — bless  you  for  those  words  ! 

Tob.  A  curse  on  the  man  who  says  he  is  guilty.  I  would 
thrust  my  soldering  iron  down  his  villainous  throat,  and 
burn  out  his  lying  heart.  Come,  it  is  bitter  cold — come  into 
the  farm.  We  have  brought  you  something  warm,  because 
we  knew  you  wasn’t  well.  Do  come — do — do  ! 

Mar.  No,  my  kind  friends,  no  !  I  have  left  the  old  farm 
for  ever.  I  was  taking  my  last  look  upon  it  when  you 
arrived.  Now  I  must  go,  whither  I  know  not — care  not. 

Tob.  But  1  do.  Farmer  Manvers  was  the  best  friend  I 
ever  had,  and  it  ain’t  likely  but  I’ll  do  my  duty  towards  his 
wife.  I  tell  you  there  is  room  enough  in  my  little  cot,  and 
it  will  be  only  a  few  hours’  extra  work  to  provide  for  another. 
You  shan’t  go  anywhere  else,  I  tell  you,  you  must  come 
home  with  me  and  Sukey. 

Mar.  Why,  why  should  I  be  a  burden  to  you  ? 

Tob.  I  can  bear  it  easily,  for  a  fellow’s  heart  is  always 
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lighter  and  happier  when  he  feels  that  he  acts  as  a  mail  and 
as  a  Christian. 

Ku.  Oh,  do  come.  I  shall  be  so  happy  to  he’p  yon  who 
aided  me,  a  poor  orphan  girl.  There,  Toby,  s  >e»^  ill  come 
home  with  us,  I  know  she  will.  Hold  the  fire  so  as 

to  warm  her,  for  she  is  cold — so  very  cold. 

Mar.  {wavering)  Kind,  generous  friends,  how  can  I  thank 
you  ? 

Tob.  (holding  up  the  fire)  There,  warm  your  hands  over 
the  fire,  and  then  take  hold  of  my  arm  and  Sukey’s  arm  and 
bear  all  your  weight  upon  us,  and  we  will  go  home  to  supper  ; 
it’s  keeping  so  nice  and  hot  between  the  plates,  and  as  you 
won’t  go  into  the  farm  to  eat  it,  and  it’s  t"0  cold  to  eat  it 
here,  it  won’t  hurt  till  we  get  home.  Then  come  along. 
(Toby  and  Sukey  attempt  to  lead  her  to  stile) 

Mar.  Heaven  reward  you  for  this  !  ( stops  and  turns  to  farm) 
Let  me  look  once  upon  th  ■  old  farm  ere  I  leave  it  for  ever. 
Never  more  shall  1  sit  at  the  window  and  watch  the  birds  as 
they  hop  and  chirp  amid  the  boughs  of  that  old  holly  tree. 
Harry  so  loved  to  cut  and  tend  it,  rut  oh,  it  was  a  fatal 
branch  he  severed  last  Christmas  Hive.  It  hangs  dry  and 
withered  on  the  wall  now.  I  will  j  lu  k  a  spr  g  to  keep  as  a 
memento  of  the  old  place,  then  turn  my  back  upon  it  for  ever. 

Tob.  I’ll  snap  off  a  lar.-e  branch  and  we’ll  take  it  home 
and  see  if  we  can’t  make  it  grow  in  the  little  garden.  There, 
stand  close  to  the  fire,  I’  1  soon  have  a  bough  off  the  old  tree. 
(Toby  goes  to  the  tree  and  seizes  one  of  the  branches,  shakes  the 
snow  over  him  and  the  racket  drops  to  the  ground  at  his  feet ; 
he  stoops,  picks  it  up)  Holloa,  what  is  this  ! 

Mar.  A  packet. 

Su.  A  letter. 

Tob.  It  be  frozen,  but  the  fire  will  soon  melt  it.  (turns 
it  about  by  the  fire)  There  be  writing  on  it,  Mrs.  Manvers. 
I  be  no  scholar.  I’ll  stir  the  fire  iiro  a  blaze,  and  you  can 
tell  us  what  it  be  about.  (Toby  hands  the  letter  to  Mary, 
takes  the  plates  off  the  fire  with  his  apron ,  stirs  it  with  his 
soldo  ing  iron,  and  holds  up  the  pot  to  throw  a  light  on  the 
paper.  lie- enter  Ralph  by  gate,  who  starts  upon  seeing  them, 
and  crosses  and  hides  behind  holly  tree  without  being  seen 
and  listens) 

Mar.  (in  surprise)  Good  heavens,  what  is  this  ?  My  own 
name — Ah  ! 

Tob.  What  is  it  ? 

Su.  Oh,  do  read  it  ! 

Mar.  ( reading )  u  My  own  loved  daughter, — A  repentant 
father,  on  his  death-bed,  anxious  to  do  an  act  of  justice, 
here  solemnly  avers  that  Mary  Waters,  better  known  ai 
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Mary  Manvers,  is  the  legitimate  heiress  of  Bamberry 
Manor,  I,  Charles  Waters,  having  married  in  the  year 
1790  a  poor  girl,  Mary  White,  which  union  was  kept 
t-ecret  from  my  friends,  they  being  averse  to  the  same. 
The  child  placed  in  the  charge  of  Robert  Manvers,  and 
afterwards  espoused  to  his  son,  I  swear  to  be  the  only  off¬ 
spring  of  that  union.  Two  years  after  my  marriage  with 
Mary  Waters,  under  threads  of  disinheritance  I  led  to  the 
altar,  whilst  Ma>y  still  lived,  Mildred  Craven,  who  in  the 
due  course  of  time  gave  birth  to  a  son,  whom  we  called 
Ralph.  Disgusted  at  my  own  infamy,  I  obtained  a  com¬ 
mission  in  the  East  India  service,  and  left  England  for 
ever.  Both  of  the  unfortunate  women  I  espoused  being 
dead,  and  myself  dying,  I  make  this  statement  in  order 
that  justice  may  be  done,  and  in  the  hope  that  I  may  obtain 
forgiveness  for  my  sins. — Your  father,  Charles  Waters.” 
Great  heavens  S  I  the  heiress  of  Bamberry  Manor  ? 

Tob.  {capering  about)  Hurrah,  hurrah  ! 

Su.  Oh,  it  takes  my  breath  away  ! 

Mar.  Heiress  of  Bamberry  Manor  !  and  this  packet  must 
have  been  concealed  in  the  holly  by  the  murdered  soldier  ! 

1  cannot  feel  happy  at  the  knowledge  so  strangely  dis¬ 
covered. 

Tob.  Not  happy  ? 

Mar.  No,  how  can  I  feel  happy  while  my  husband  lies  in  a 
felon’s  cell  1  This  cannot  bring  me  happiness,  though  it  save 
me  the  old  farm  and  bring  me  the  broad  lands  of  Bamberry. 
Ralph  dashes  forward,  and  tears  the  letter  from  Mary’s  grasp. 

Ralph.  Never  shall  otherthanmyself  possess  them — never — 
never  !  ("Toby  drops  the  fire-pot,  springs  upon  Ralph,  and  seizes 
him  by  the  throat) 

Tob.  Villain,  I  will  tear  that  paper  from  you,  though 
blood-stain  the  white  snow  again  on  this  Christmas  Eve  ! 

Ralph.  And  I  will  defend  it  with  my  life,  {they  struggle 
across  the  stage  ;  Ralph’s  hat  falls  off,  and  Toby  is  hurled 
backwards) 

Tob.  Ah,  now  do  I  know  the  real  murderer  of  the  old 
soldier,  {points  to  Ralph)  Behold  the  assassin  !  I  can  swear 
to  him  by  the  brand  on  his  brow  {seizes  his  soldering  iron) 
This  is  the  iron  that  marked  him.  Ralph  Waters,  the  secret 
is  now  out.  The  soldier  was  murdered  by  you  to  save  your 
property,  but  the  gallows  shall  be  your  portion  Drop  that 
paper,  or,  by  the  Heaven  above  us,  I  will  bury  this  heated 
iron  in  your  body,  and  avenge  the  sufferings  of  Harry 
Manvers.  (Ralph  retreats  to  stile,  takes  a  pistol  from  his  breast 
and  levels  it  at  Toby,  ISukey  flinqs  herself  upon  her  husband  to 
hield  him) 
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Ralph.  Fool,  do  you  imagine  I  am  so  weak  as  to  yield 
that  which  can  rob  me  of  these  broad  lands  ?  Are  you  so 
mad  as  to  imagine  that  the  assertions  of  a  drunken  tinker  will 
have  any  weight  against  the  word  of  the  Squire  of  Bamberry  ? 
This  secret  must  perish — this  evidence  be  destroyed. 
Advance  one  step  to  oppose  me  and  I  will  stretch  you  dead 
at  my  feet  ! 

Tob.  Though  a  tinker  I  am  a  man — a  true,  honest  man, 
and  it  is  not  a  villain’s  threats  that  shall  prevent  me  doing 
an  act  of  justice.  I  will  tear  that  paper  from  your  grasp,  or 
perish  in  the  attempt  ! 

Su.  ( holding  him  back)  Oh,  Toby — Toby  !  (Ralph  'places 
one  foot  on  bottom  bar  of  the  stile  and  waves  the  paper  above  his 
head ) 

Ralph.  Not  only  will  I  remain  lord  of  Bamberry  Manor, 
but  crush  those  who  dare  dispute  my  title.  Mary  Manvers, 
your  happiness  is  but  short-lived — you  are  again  a  houseless 
wanderer — your  husband  a  felon — the  suspected  murderer  of 
the  old  soldier. 

Enter  Ben  Dicks  back  of  stile  ;  springs  on  its  bars  and 
grasps  Ralph’s  throat  with  one  hand  and  the  pistol  with 
the  other. 

Dicks.  Liar  !  (Ralph  and  Dicks  struggle.  Dicks  is  hurled 
to  the  stage,  but  gets  the  pistol.  Ralph  again  places  one  foot 
on  the  stile  as  if  to  cross  it) 

*  Ralph.  Against  all  comers  do  I  hold  it.  Ralph  Waters 
surrenders  it  only  with  life. 

Enter  Harry  Manvers  back  of  stile.  Harry  tears  the 
paper  from  Ralph’s  hand  and  strikes  him  backwards, 
then  leaps  over  the  stile,  and  seizes  Ralph  by  the  throat # 

Har.  Accursed  villain  !  once  more  do  we  meet  face  to 
face.  (Mary  clasps  her  hands.  Dicks  leaps  to  his  feet) 

Mar.  Harry,  my  husband  !  oh,  Heaven  ! 

Tob.  and  Su.  Farmer  Manvers  ! 

Dicks.  Look  to  your  wife  and  leave  the  villain  to  me. 
(Dicks  holds  the  pistol  to  Ralph’s  head.  Harry  and  Mary 
rush  into  each  other’s  arms) 

Har.  My  own,  rny  loved  Mary  ! 

Dicks.  So,  Ralph  Craven — for  a  bastard  has  no  claim  to  his 
father’s  name — you  are  foiled  at  last. 

Ralph,  (in  terror)  Can  the  grave  give  up  its  dead  1 

Tob.  Do  the  waves  disgorge  their  victims  ? 

Dicks.  Well  may  you  ask,  well  may  you  tremble.  You 
thought  yourself  secure,  but  the  guilty  never  escape.  Pro¬ 
vidence,  sooner  or  later,  unbinds  the  eyes  of  justice,  rewards 
the  innocent,  and  punishes  the  guilty.  For  this  work  it  has 
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preserved  me.  A  year  since  this  very  night,  to  posses*  a 
paper  entrusted  to  me  by  your  father  on  his  death-bed,  yon 
plunged  a  knife  into  my  breast  on  this  very  spot.  To  shield 
youiself  from  the  consequences  of  that  crime,  you  accused  an 
innocent  man.  The  evidence  was  strong  against  him,  for  it 
was  with  his  knife  you  struck  the  blow.  The  paper  for  which 
you  sinned  escaped  your  grasp,  and  your  crime  brought  you 
no  reward.  Now  a  prison  will  be  your  portion.  Hither 
come  the  officers  of  justice,  and  instead  of  retaining  the  proud 
estates  of  Bamberry  Manor,  a  felon’s  home  and  a  felon’s 
doom  await  you.  (enter  Officers  and  Villagers  over  the  stile ) 

Ralph.  Mercy  !  mercy  ! 

Mar.  Oh,  Harry  — Harry,  am  I  dreaming,  or  have  my 
sufferings  driven  me  mad  ?  Speak,  let  me  hear  your  voice, 
my  own — my  husband  ! 

Bar.  Be  calm,  Mary,  it  is  indeed  Harry  who  clasps  you 
once  more  to  his  bosom — presses  you  to  that  heart  which 
yearns  only  for  you. 

Mar.  Great  Heaven,  I  thank  thee  !  Oh  Harry,  that  base, 
bad  man  !  ( pointing  to  Ralph) 

Har.  Heed  him  not  ;  Ins  wic'  ed  career  is  ended,  his 
guilt  proved,  my  innocence  proclaimed,  my  good  name 
restored.  He  will  never  harm  us  more. 

Dicks.  Officers,  do  your  duty  !  (Officers  seize  Ralph) 

Domestics.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? 

Har.  Friends  and  neighbours,  last  Christmas  Eve  a 
murder  was  attempted  on  this  spot.  The  perpetrator  of  that 
fearful  deed  used  a  knife  which  I  lost  in  the  snow,  and 
afterwards  accused  me  of  the  crime.  1  was  borne  away  to 
gaol  to  await  my  trial,  but  during  the  night  the  body  was 
stolen,  and  I  escaped  a  murderer’s  doom.  A  year  flew  by 
ere  it  turned  up,  but  when  it  did  so  this  morning  life  was  in 
it.  The  victim  of  that  hellish  deed  stands  before  you.  Let 
him  proclaim  the  criminal. 

Dicks,  (pointing  to  Ralph)  Ralph  Craven,  better  known 
as  Ralph  Waters,  he  it  was  who  sought  my  life.  I  have 
travelled  thousands  of  miles  since  that  fearful  night  to 
proclaim  his  guilt,  and  establish  the  innocence  of  Harry 
Manvers. 

Tob.  Oh  Sukey,  ain’t  I  glad  I  didn’t  pitch  him  into  the 
sea  ;  if  I  had  I  should  have  been  the  murderer.  J  was  sober 
then,  thank  Heaven  ! 

Dicks.  Away  with  him  ! 

Ralph.  One  moment,  only  one.  I  would  do  an  act  of 
justice  ere  a  prison  door  closes  upon  me.  Let  me  speak  to 
her  and  I  will  go  with  you — only  let  me  speak  to  her  ! 

Dicks.  Release  him — he  cannot  escape  us  now.  We  will 
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be  more  merciful  to  him  than  he  has  been  to  ethers.  (Officers 
release  Ralph,  who  walks  towards  Mary  and  Harry,  and 
places  his  hand  in  his  breast.  Dicks  presents  the  pistol  at 
Ralph’s  head,  belxindhim) 

Ralph.  Mary  Manvers,  you  are  now  the  possessor  of 
Bamberry  Manor,  the  proud  estates  I  so  fondly  believed 
were  mine — they  are  yours — yours  by  right  and  birth,  ( takes 
a  knife  from  his  breast,  and  springs  towards  her, raising  it  above 
her  head)  but  though  I  lose  them,  never  for  one  hour  shall 
you  enjoy  them.  (Mary  screams.  Dicks  fires,  Ralph  falls,  c  , 
Dicks  drops  on  one  knee  beside  him ,  and  raising  his  arm  lets 
it  fall  again) 

Dicks.  Th-3  victim  was  destined  by  Providence  to  become 
the  executioner.  He  ia  dead,  (rises)  For  this  deed  I  can 
answer  to  the  law,  for  justice  is  not  murder,  (grasps  Harry’s 
hand)  The  secret  then  has  been  discovered,  but  the  rightful 
owner  holds  it  in  bis  possession. 

Mar.  Yes,  driven  by  his  villainy  from  the  old  homestead, 
I  was  about  to  go  forth  with  only  one  memento  of  a  spot  so 
dear — a  branch  of  the  old  holly  tree  ;  our  friend  Toby  attempt¬ 
ing  to  break  the  bough  let  forth  that  paper.  Ralph  tore  it 
from  my  grasp — the  rest  you  know. 

Har.  ( takes  Toby’s  hand)  Toby,  my  kind  friend,  how  can 
I  thank  you  ? 

Tob.  Ah,  farmer  !  I  little  thought  when  you  told  me  not 
to  drink,  and  refused  to  let  me  come  after  Sukey  till  I  for¬ 
sook  the  pot,  how  bitterly  I  should  curse  the  sin  to  which  I 
was  addicted.  But  I  have  never  let  liquor  pass  my  lips  since 
that  night,  for  had  you  been  hung  I  should  have  felt  your 
death  lay  at  my  door,  as  the  cursed  drink  blinding  me  per¬ 
mitted  the  assassin  to  escape. 

Hak.  All  has  turned  out  perhaps  for  the  best.  The  in¬ 
nocent  are  saved — the  guilty  have  perished.  Let  us  take  it 
as  the  will  of  Heaven,  and  not  murmur — let  us  rather  bless 
that  Providence  which  has  saved  my  darling  wife  from 
becoming  a  homeless  wanderer  in  the  Bitter  Cold - 

Dicks.  And  so  strangely  revealed  the  Secret  of  thh 
H^lly  Bough.  ( Tableau .  Snowfalls ,  chm.es) 
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PROSCENIUM  AND  DROP  SCENE. 


gKOSOBBI  J.  PT  JMC--A  most  effective  Proscenium  can  be 
formed  by  utilising  the  paper  made  for  this  purpose.  Three  pieces  of  wood  are 
merely  required, shaped  according  to  the  above  design,and  covered  with  the  paper; 
t/ti6  proscenium  fa&ving  ths  app0Hr8<ncc  of  puffed  s&tni  p&ixgIs,  in  gold  fnuncs, 
with  Shakespeare  medallion  in  the  centre . 

Puffed  satin  paper,  light  blue,  size  20  inches  by  SO  mohes,  per  sheer,,  is. 
Imitation  Gold  Bordering,  per  sheet  Is.,  making  14  feet. 

Shakespearean  Medallion,  18  mcuee  in  diameter,  9b. 

3Ef33SrSsI.  — ¥be  picture  shown  above  is  an  illustra- 
tiorrof  scene  It  comprises  four  sheets  of  paper  which  are  fco  be  pasted  in 
the  centre  of  any  sized  canvas  that  may  be  requisite  for  the  drop  curtain.  Size 
Qh  feet  by  5  feet.-  Price  10s.  fid. 

jgf  —These  comprise  three  sheets  of  paper  each,  and  can  be 
hadeTther  for  drawing-room  or  cottage  purposes  Size,  7  feet  by  3  feet.  Price 
complete,  5s.  each. 

-y-gy  '-gr  -gvr -^"Sb  e%y»  -  — This  is  a  parlour  window  formed  with  two  sheets 

naner  and  could  be  made  practicable  to  slide  up  and  down  by  mounting 
on  two  pieces  of  wood,  allowing  one  to  groove  into  the  other  at  the  sides.  The 
introduction  of  curtains  each  side  would  make  it  very  effective.  Size  3  feet  by  4} 
feet.  Price  4s.,  complete. 

TXT C2 X0E  "TOr3IBSr3®0'^r-  —  Consisting  of  foui 
sheets  of  paper,  representing  a  window  cob  taming  four  large  ornamental 
frosted  glass  panes  with  coloured  glass  round.  Size  ty  feet  high  by  5  feet. 
Price  7s.  6d. 

Y*Y  ■yq-npv>-Br  ,.:  apSTPt  _ — This  is  also  made  with  two  sheets  of  paper 

Th*fl  reishghted  but  should  this  not  be  required  a  flre-paper  can  be  hung  over 
it  ~  Tt  will  be  found  mopt  useful  iD  many  farces  wherein  a  character  has  to  climb 
ur>  achimnev  and  many  plays  where  a.  fireplace  is  indispensable.  By  purchasing 
a  door  window  and  fireplace  an  ordinary  room  scene  could  easily  oe  constructed 
with  the  addition  of  some  wall-paper  Size  3  feet  by  4£  feet.  Price,  complete, 
ai;  calico  or  other  material  used  for  scenery  should  be  sewn  in  hori¬ 

zontal  Sips  this  prevents  rucking  when  rolled  up. 


The  Proscenium  Paper,  Medallion,  Drop  Scene,  and 
Window  can  tie  seen  mounted  at  89,  Strand,  London. 
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1967  The  Nightingale 

1968  Ours,  Is. 

1969  Play,  Is. 

1970  Elsie’s  Rival 

1971  Bearding  the  Lk® 

1972  Thrown  Together 

1973  Jchiboy’s  Woes 
197,1  Some  Rule 

1975  Old  Friends 

1976  Calthorpe  Case 

1977  Our  Lottie 

1978  Our  Regiment 

1979  Harvest 

1980  Dream  Facer,  la. 
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1981  Progress,  Is. 

1982  School,  Is. 

1983  War,  Is, 

1984  My  Lady  Hei$> 

1985  His  Toast 

1986  Adoption 

1987  The  Bailiff 

1988  The  Beacon 

1989  Roaencranfcz  and 

Gui  Monster?: 

1990  Proof 

1991  Show  of  Hands 

1992  Alumni  Play 

1993  Early  Bird 

1994  For  Ualf-a-MilHoi? 

1995  Cable  Oar 
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1996  Toy  Shop 

1997  First  Come  First 

Served. 

1998  Pepperpot’s  little  Pats 

1999  After  a  Storm  Comes 

a  Calm 

2000  Express 

2001  Taken  from  the  French 

2002  Declined  with  Thanks 

2003  A  Superior  Person 

2004  Arabian  Nights 

2005  Going  it 

2006  Hearts 

2007  Loan  of  a  Wife 

2008  Ratlin  the  Reefer 

2009  Joint  Household 

2010  Bohemians  of  Pavif. 
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2011  Cheerful  and  Musical 

2012  New  Sub 

2013  Pickpocket 

2014  Happy  go  Lucky 

2015  On  the  Beach 

2016  Miss  Impudence 

2017  Shooting  the  Moon 

2018  Queer  Street 

2019  Kissing  goes  by  Favour 

2020  Richard’s  Play 

2021  Mr.  &  Mrs  Muffitt 

2022  Confidential  Clerk 

2023  Mrs.  Willis’s  Will 

2024  Lot  49 

2025  Midnight  Charge 
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2026  Burglar  and  Judge 

2027  Retiring 

2028  Fancy  Fair 

2029  Midsummer  Day 

2030  Hester’s  Mystery,  Is. 

2031  Setting  of  the  Sun 

2032  Three  Hats 

2033  Tragedy 

2034  Theory  and  Practice 

2035  A  Love  Suit 

2036  Lady  by  Birth 

2037  Outwitted 

2038  Iron  Founder 

o039  Assault  and  B:\tt  ery 

2040  Well  Played. 
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2041  Between  the  Posts 

2042  Snowdrift 

2043  Nita’s  First 

2044  Meddle  and  Muddle 

2045  My  Cousin 

2046  He,  She,  and  It 

2047  Her  New  Dressmaker 
j  2048  Leap  Year 

(  2049  In  Danger 
1  2950  Those  Landladies 

2051  Maria 

2052  Floating  a  Company 

2053  Snowstorm 
2064  In  Two  Minds 
20o5  On  Change 
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2066  Breezy  Morning 
2057  Gentleman  Whip 

2068  Gay  Lothario 

2069  Dancing  Dervish 

2060  Sixes  and  Sevens 

2061  Faded  Flowers 

2062  Silver  Keepsake 

2063  Accepted  by  Prosy 

2064  In  An  A  tic 

2065  A  Fragment 

2066  Turned  Up 

2067  Kleptomania 
2066  'tain  Clouds 

2069  Retaliation 

2070  Odd  Trick 
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f  3071  Man  Who  Wasn’t 
3072  Comedy  and  Tragedy 
(Gilbert) 

2073  Nine  Days’  Wonder 

2074  In  the  Eyes  of  the 
World 

2075  The  Journey’s  End 

2076  Pierrot  and  Pierrette 

2077  Sad  Memories 

2078  Stolen  Kisses 

2079  Love  and  Dentistry 
2CSG  Villain  and  Victim 

2081  Kitty  Clive 

2082  The  Interview 
Merriiieia'a 

2084  M earlow  Sweet 

2085  Pane*  Chaw 


Vol.,  6d.  each* 
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2086  A  Matron  Saint 
20S7  Home  Sweet  Home 

2088  Twilight 

2089  Lady  Interviewer 

2090  Guinea  Gold 

2091  In  Nelson’s  Days 

2092  Jealousy 

2u93  An  Old  Garden 
2094  White  Stocking 
2015  “Thrillby” 

2’  196  In  The  Season 
2097  Idyll  of  Closing 
Century 

2t)9S  Woman’s  Proper  PI 
Vi >99  Cross  Roads 

2100  Rats 

VOLUME  141. 

2101  Two  Jolly  Bachelors 

2102  Semi-Detached 

2103  April  Showers 

2104  Advice  Gratis 

2105  Man  with  Three  Wiv 

2106  Norah 

2107  The  Other  Woman 

2108  The  Lady  Burglar 

2109  Friend  in  Deed 

2110  Mystification 

2111  Mem.  7 

2112  Vol.  III. 
i.113  Miss  Cleopatra 
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Guide  to  Selecting  Plays,  describing  1,700  plays.  Is. 
Shadow  Pantomimes.  With  numerow  illustrations.  Is 
Amateurs  ’  Guide,  Handbook  and  Manual.  Is. 
Monologues  a  la  Mode.  Br  Evelyn  Fletcher.  Is 


